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PORCELAIN AND GLASS.* 





Tuere is, perhaps, no species of knowledge whatsoever, that may 
not be rendered interesting, in proportion as it is made clear to the 
understanding. How little do we generally know of the history of 
the commonest comforts and conveniences in daily use! How much 
amusement and knowledge would that history comprise! A man 
of the simplest habits, who should resolve to make himself 
thoroughly acquainted with his clothing, food, furniture, household 
utensils, &c., would have before him employment for a succession 
of years. It might be some ten years before he arrived at the 
breakfast table ; and, ere he came to the conclusion of his first meal, 
he would have to travel to Jamaica, Japan, China, &c. &c. making 
enquiries, which would probably occupy ten more. The mere enume- 
ration of the various articles would fill the columns of a Tatler. A 
friend once contemplated a volume on this subject,—or rather upon 
this variety of subjects; but the volume would have made small 
progress in the history of the day. Materials would have been 
fqund for a ‘ Library.’ Here is a good thick book upon j-orcelain 
and glass only ;—nor does it contain one word too much. We do 
not remember to have read the history of any mechanical process 
with so much pleasure. Nor is it only during the perusal that it 
claims our attention ;—if we take tea, coffee, or wine, or consult a 
watch or a mirror, or look through an opera-glass, we call to mind 
the various modes by which the required form and transparency 
have been given to the coarsest materials. Their modes are so 
clearly described, that after reading the volume, we feel competent 
to any part of the process; and if we have not yet commenced 
the manufacturing of a handsome service, it is only for the want of 
the furnaces, rods, crucibles, &c. &c. The author first treats of 
porcelain. The etymology of the name is uncertain :— 

* The Portuguese traders were the means of introducing the fine 
earthernwares of China into more general use in Europe ; and the 
name assigned to the fabric, as distinguishing it from the coarser 
description of pottery of domestic manufacture, was most probably 
given by them—porcellani signifying, in the Portuguese language, 
acup. It has been attempted to prove a different origin for the 
name—attributing this to the resemblance which the glazing or 
varnish, and probably the colours of porcelain, bear to the shells 
used in some parts of the East instead of money (cowries), and 
which, from the similarity of their shape to that of the back of a 
little pig, were also called porcella,’ 

Porcelle, by the way, in Italian, signifies the fine cockle, or scallop 
shells, in which painters used to put their colours. May not the 
word come from those? Italy has been the originator of a great 
number of words used in trade. 

It is generally believed that potteries have existed in England 
from the time of the Romans, but only the coarsest kinds of ware 
were manufactured until the beginning of the eighteenth century. 
The progress was, for many years, very slow, owing in great 
measure to the care taken by improvers to keep their secrets: such 
care commonly fails, and it is well that it should :— 

* About the year 1690, two brothers, named Ebers, came from 
Nuremberg in Holland, and settled at Bradwell, where they made 
an improved kind of red ware, and introduced the art of glazing 
the vessels, by throwing common salt into the oven, at a certain 


* A Treatise on the Origin, Progressive Improvement, and Present 
State of the Manufacture of Porcelain and Glass, 18mo. pp. 327. (Dr 
Lardner’s Cabinet Cyclopedia, Vol. XXVI.) Longman and Co, 











period of the baking. Every precaution wes used by the brothers 
to keep their processes secret ; and it is probable that this cireum- 
stance, joined to the success of the strangers, excited the enmity 
and jealousy of their neighbours to the degree which obliged them 
to leave the country. The pretext oy 0 for this persecution 
was the alarm occasioned by the fume their kilns during the 
time of glazing. These fears subsided, however, when the process 
was continued by their successor. This man, whose name was 
Astbury, had, it is said, become master of their secret by a singular 
stratagem. Feigning to be of weak intellect, and assuming an 
appropriate vacuity of countenance, he obtained employment in the 
Bradwell works, and submitted to all the drudgery and contumely 
which were drawn upon him by his supposed imbecility. By this 
course of proceeding, he was enabled, unsus , to acquire a 
knowledge of all that was done in the manufactory, and to make 
models, for his own use, of all the utensils. The advantages of this 
method of glazing with salt were so nt, that in a short time it 
was very generally adopted ; and on Saturday, the day appropriated 
to this process, the thick fumes from nearly sixty potteries filled 
the town to a degree which darkened the atmosphere, and covered 
the hills of the surrounding district. ‘ , % 

‘To Astbury is generally ascribed the introduction of white stone- 
ware, by the adoption of calcined flints in its composition. The 
popular version of the origin of this improvement states, that while 
travelling to London on horseback, in the year 1720, Astbury had 
occasion, at Dunstable, to seek a remedy for a disorder in his 
horse’s eyes; when the ostler at the inn, by burning a flint, reduced 
it to a fine powder, which he blew into them. The potter, observ- 
ing the beautiful white colour of the flint after calcination, instantly 
conceived the uses to which he might apply it in his art. 

‘ The next great improver was the well-known Josiah Wedgwood, 
a man not more remarkable for his extraordinary success, than for 
his liberal use of the fortune it obtained him. Mr Wedgwood’s 
inventions were numerous: he not only formed several wares of 
different composition, but was the first to introduce the outward 
embellishment, which unites elegance with convenience. Wedg- 
wood’s ware soon obtained a high and extensive reputation. A 
foreign traveller says of it— 

« « Its excellent workmanship, its solidity, the advantage it pos- 
sesses of sustaining the action of fire, its fine glaze impenetrable to 
acids, the beauty and convenience of its form, and the cheapness of 
its price, have given rise to a commerce so active and so universal, 
that in travelling from Paris to Petersburgh, from Amsterdam to 
the furthest part of Sweden, and from Dunkirk to the extremity of 
the south of France, one is served at every inn.upon English ware. 
Spain, Portugal, and Italy are supplied with it; and vessels are 
loaded with it for the East Indies, the West Indies, and the conti- 
nent of America.” ’ * 


In 1768 Mr Cookworthy discovered in Cornwall certain mineral 
substances, similar in their properties to the porcelain earths of 
China. He secured to himself the exclusive right of using those 
materials, and was the first person who made true porcelain in 
England ; but the demand was not equal to the expense. A por- 
celain manufactory was afterwards established at Nungarrow, in 
Wales, but it did not receive sufficient encouragement. Since the 
great improvements in Wedgwood's ware, the imitations of Chinese 
porcelain had become of minor importance. After the establish- 
ment was broken up, however, the public discovered the great 
excellence of the Nungarrow porcelain, which is now bought up by 
amateurs and collectors at a high price. An important branch of 
the art is the glazing of porcelain and the finer wares, since the 
composition of the glaze must be varied according to that of the 
ware. A Frenchman of the name of Bernard de Palissy devoted 
his attention to this branch with extraordinary zeal and perseve~ 
rance. His disappointments were many, his means very narrow, 
and he was derided by his family and friends ; yet, though reduced 
to the necessity of feeding his furnace with the furniture, and even 
with some of the wood-work of his dwelling, and parting with some 
of his clothes for the payment of his workmen’s wages, he still 
persisted in his efforts, ultimately succeeded, and obtained fame and 
fortune. Having accomplished his purpose, he gave his attention 
to agriculture, chemistry, and natural history, upon which subjects 
he both wrote and lectured. Having, in his lectures, given some 


* M. de St Fond.—Travels in England and Scotland, 
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offence to the priests, he was dragged to the Bastile, at ninety years 
of age, and died within its walls :— oPreay | 

‘ His heroic reply, while thus rae ys to en he Third, is 
above all praise.—‘‘ My good man,” the K Bs “jf you cannot | 
conform yourself on the matter of religion, I shall be compelied to 
leave you in the hands of your enemies.” —“ Sire,” replied the intre- 
pid old man, “ I was already willing to surrender iy life, and could 
any regret have accompanied the action, it must assuredly have 
vanished n hearing the t King of France say * 1 am com- 
pelled.’ is, Sire, is a condition to which those who force you to 
act contrary to your own good disposition, can never reduce me; 
because I am prepared for death, and because your whole people 
have not the power to compel a simple potter to bend the knee 
before images which he has made.” ’ 

No one will deny that the decorations of modern porcelain are in 
much better taste than the old shapeless imitations of the Chinese ; 
still there is much room for improvement; and, simple as the pro- 
cess is, we cannot doubt that due attention will be paid to this 
point, by which our very meals might be rendered lessons in art. 
Why should we not have the best works of the best artists on our 

jin? No ‘doubt the time will come when we shall have 
Claudes, Titians, and Raphaels gradually revealed to our eyes as 
We drink our tea or eat our fruit; when we shall find Apollo and 
ve Muses under a mountain of blanc-manger; and the birth of 
enus will be discovered by a trifle. The simple mode of trans- 
ferring designs is explained in a few words :— 

‘ The method of transferring printed designs to earthen vessels 
is thus pursued. The landscape or pattern is engraved upon copper, 
and the colour, which is mixed with boiled linseed oil, is laid on 
the’ plate in the same manner as ink usually tpplied by copper-plate 

finters. To increase the fluidity of the oil, the plate is then 
mpotarily placed in a stove, a sheet of damped tissue’ paper is 
laid on it, and both are passed in the ordinary manner through the 
ress. The r, wet with the colour, is then delivered to a girl, 
ey reduces its size, by cutting away the blank portion surrounding 
the pattern, and passes it to another girl, by whom the impression 
is applied lightly to the ware while in the state of biscuit. A third 
irl is next employed, who, with a piece af woollen cloth, rolled 
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ceeding with the examination, he learned in advance, the name and 
quality of the prisoner, with the charge against him, so as to be 
enabled to go through the sinuosities of the interrogatory, without 
allowing his infirmity to be very apparent. The copy of the charge 
was to him as the dog to the blind man; and if perchance it hap- 
pened, that some incoherent apostrophe, of some inconsistent ques- 
tion, betrayed his unconsciousness, it passed with some for depth 


| of thought, with other for imbecility. In either of these cases the 


credit of the bench was preserved; for it is better that a judge 
should be reputed profound, or shallow, than deaf. 

Accordingly, Master Florian took great pains to conceal his deaf- 
ness; and succeeded so well in general, as in some degree to have 
imposed upon himself. This, by the way, is more casy than some 
people believe. Your crookbacks always carry their heads high, 
stammerers are given to speechifying, and most deaf persons speak 
low. As for himself, he believed, that at most he was a little hard 
of hearing. This was the farthest concession, which in his most 
candid and conscientious moments he made to public opinion in 
that matter. 

Having then well digested Quasimodo’s case, Master Florian 
averted his head, and shut‘his eyes; and in this magisterial attitude, 
blind, as well as deaf, a double condition essential to the perfection 
of a judge, he commenced the examination with—‘ Your jnaine ?” 

Here was a case which had not been foreseen by the law; viz. 
the interrogation of a deaf man by one in the same predicament. 

Quasimodo, who comprehended nothing of the question put to 
him, continued to look fiercely at the judge without making any 
reply. The latter, believing that the accused had (as in general 
was the case) responded satisfactorily, and being ignorant of his 
extreme deafness, proceeded mechanically in his customary strain— 
‘ It is well ;—your age ?” 

This query also remained unanswered by Quasimodo. The judge 
thought otherwise, and continued—* Now;-——-your occupation ?” 
The prisoner was still silent ; but the auditory began to whisper 
and look at one another. 





rl 
Fil in the form of a cylinder, rubs the paper closely against the 
Bieee, in order to press the colour sufficiently into its substance. 
e paper thas rubbed is left adhering to the article for an hour, 
when both are placed in a cistern of water, so that the paper 


‘Tis enough,’ observed the imperturbable magistrate, when he 
supposed the accused had concluded his third response ;—‘ you are 
charged before us,—primo, with nocturnal disturbance ;—secundo, 


becomes soft enough to be peeled off without violence, having | with a flagrant assault upon the person of a light woman, ia preju- 
transferred to the biscuit the impression which it had received from | dicium meretricis ;—tertio, of rebellion, and resistance towards the 
the copper-plate. When the pieces thus printed have stood a 


: P ; | Archers under the Commission of Our Lord the King. Now clear 
sufficiently long time to become dry, they are placed in an oven, 


to'which @ gentle heat is applied, in order, by dissipating the oil, to yourself upon all these points. Greffier, have you taken down the 
4 > > ? + te] , 


prepare the ware for receiving the glaze. This is, of course, com- 
pletely transparent, as otherwise the distinctness of the pattern 
would be impaired. For a long time, blue, produced from the 
oxide of cobalt, was the only colour employed, but of late the 
potters have extended to this pleasing branch of their art, all the 
colours on their palette. ... The French potters employ a 
different method for transferring engraved patterns. They cast a sheet 
of fine glue, about a quarter of an inch thick, and diluted while warm, 
td such a degree, that when cool it shall be perfectly flexible, and 
have the consistence.of leather. The glue being applied upon the 
plate, and pressed with the hand, receives the colours according to 
the pattern, which it gives back to the surface of any vessel to 
which it may be applied. Two impressions may generally be given 
ia this manner, et ga a fresh application of the glue to the plate. 
After the second has been impressed, the surface of the glue is 
cleaned carefully. with water applied by a soft brush, and serves again 
as before. The decoration of earthenware by means of engravings 
is of much more recent adoption in France than in England,—not 
having been used in the former country until about the year 1805. 
In the report made by the Committee appointed to examine into 
the progress of the arts and manufactures in France, as exemplified 
by specimens at the Louvre in 1819, and to which report allusion 
has. already been made in this chapter, attention is drawn to a 
curious process, whereby a porcelain manufacturer was enabled, on 
being furnished with an engraved copper-plate, to produce impres- 
sions on any scale that might be required, whether larger or smaller 
than the original. For this purpose no second plate of copper was 
needed ; oa the enlarged or diminished copies might be furnished 
in the course of a very few hours. It is to be regretted that no 
description was given of the means employed for effecting this 
curious process ; but the Committee who personally witnessed its 
execution, expressed themselves perfectly satisfied as to its effi- 


ciency, and awarded an honorary gold medal to the inventor.’ 
’ (To be continued, ) 


THE DEAF CRIMINAL AND DEAF MAGISTRATE. 





[From Victor Hugo's‘ Notre Dame de Paris.’ 
Master Florian having attentively perused the memorial of plant 
against one Quasimodo, which the Greffier had handed to him, 
appeared to collect himself in order to speak. By means of this 
precaution, which he never omitted taking, at the moment of pro- 


| replies of the prisoner ?” 

At this unlucky question, a shout of laughter so violent, so con- 
tagious, and so universal, burst forth, as to attract the attention 
even of the two deaf men. Quasimodo only turned himself round 
with a contemptuous shrug of the shoulders ; while Master Florian, 
equally surprised, but believing the laughter to have been excited by 
some innocent observation of the accused, rendered visible to*him 
by the aforesaid gesture, addressed him with indignation: 

‘Scoundrel! you have made a reply which deserves the halter ; 
know you to whom you speak ?” 

This sally was not calculated to allay the general mirth. Indeed, 
the ridicule and absurdity of the scene were so apparent, that the 
laugh communicated even to the serjeants of the Par/oir au Bour- 
geois, a set of men proverbial for stupidity. Quasimodo, who alone 
retained his gravity, because he did not comprehend a word of what 
was going on, became more aud more the object of the judge’s anger; 
and Master Florian, hoping to strike the accused with a terror, 
which might re-act upon the audience, and reduce it to order, con- 
tinued in the same tone. 

* Then you really forget, insolent and shameless as you are, the 
respect that is due to the Auditor of the Chatelet, the Magistrate of 
the Civic Police of Paris, Inquisitor of crimes, offences, and misde- 
meanors, Comptroller of all trades and monopolies, Curator of the 
high-ways, Inspector of the fowl and fishmarkets, Meter of faggots 
and all sorts of wood, charged with the care of keeping the streets 
free from filth and the air from contagion ; in one word, Conservator 
of the public weal, without hope of salary or wages:—know you, 
that Istyle myself Florian Barbedienne, Chief Lieutenant of my 
Lord the Provost, Commissioner, Inspector, and Superior, with 
equal power in bailliage, judicature, and presidency ?” 

When a deaf man addresses adeaf man, there is no reason why 
he should ever stop. God knows when or where Master Florian, 
now fully launched upon the ocean of his eloquence, would have 
held his tongue, had not the small portal at the rear of the table 
opened, and given entrance to the Lord Provost in person. 

The entry of the Provost did not cut short the harangue of his 





Lieutenant : it only diverted its direction. ‘My Lord,’ thundered 
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TAncots, ‘1 demand ouch gusidigpent.ap,sbell seam. meet 
this calpet, for flagrant aud outrageous contempt of cour bbe 
He sat down, and wiping his brow from which the great drops of 
iration bedewed the before him, drew a long 


Breath. Sir Robert d’Estouteville frowned, arid required the atten- 
tion of Quasimodo by a gesture so significant and imperious, that 
deaf as he was, the prisoner understood ‘it.—‘ For what offence have 
you been brought here, fellow ?’ said the Provost in a severe tone. 

The devil, who supposed that the question concerned his 
name, now broke his habitual silence, and answered in a hoarse and 
guttural voice—* Quasimodo.’ 

The reply corresponded so little with the question, that the 
laugh began again to circulate. ‘ Wretched jester, exclaimed the 
Provost ; ‘ dost thou trifle with me also ?’ 

‘Ringer of bells at Notre Dame,’ replied Quasimodo, believing 
he was desired to state his occupation. 

Ringer of bells !’ cried Sir rt, who had risen in the morn- 
ing ill-humoured enough to have dispensed with such unusual pro- 
vocation :—‘ Ringer of bells! thy back shall ring with a peal of 
whips through all the cross-ways of Paris. Hearest thou, fellow ?” 

‘If itis my age you want to know,’ said the prisoner, ‘I believe I 
shall betwenty, come Martinmas.’ 

This was too much ; the judge could no longer contain himself. 

‘Thou contemnest the magistracy then, villain; Messieurs les 
Serjens & verge—take this rogue to the Pillory at the Grove; whip 
him, and turn him there for an hour. Téte-Dieu | he shall pay for 
it ;—and let proclamation of the sentence be made, by four trumpets, 
in each of the seven wards of the viscounty of Paris.’ 

The Greffier set himself to reduce the judgment to writing. 

Ventre-Dieu, is he not a just judge! exclaimed the little student 
Jehan Frollo du Moulin, from a corner. 

The Provost again fixed his flashing eyes upon Quasimodo.—*! 
believe the rascal said Ventre- Dieu :—Greffier, add twelve deniers 
for the oath ; and let the shrine of Saint Eustache have half of it. 
‘I have a particular devotion for Saint Eustache.’ 

In a few minutes the warrant was drawn out; the seal of the 
Provost was impressed uponit ; and his lordship took his departure 
on his judicial rounds, in a frame of mind which promised to people 
every gaol in Paris. : 

Quasimodo regarded the scene with an air of stupid amazement, 
which awakened the pity of the Greffier; who, while Master 
Florian Barkedienne, in his turn, read the sentence prior to signing 
it, approached as near as he could to the ear of the auditor, and in 
the Rose of obtaining some mitigation of the sentence, and pointing 
to Quasimodo, whispered—‘ The man is deaf.’ 











The Greffier had hoped that a joint infirmity would raise some 
interest with Master Florian in favour of the condemned; but in| 
the first place, as we have before noted, the learned judge was averse | 
to any exposure of his deafness ; and in the second, he did not hear 
a word of what the Greffier said. 

Desiring nevertheless to have the appearance of comprehending, 
he exclaimed ‘Ah! ah! that alters the case; I was not aware of 
that. One hour in the pillory in addition, on that account.’ G.C. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 











SURREY. 

The Vesper Bell, or the Birth of Liberty, is the name of a new tragic 
drama produced last night at this theatre. The story is as follows: 
—Sicily having fallen under the dominion of Charles, Duke of 
Anjou, is governed by a Viceroy, Regnier di Croissy (Mr Dibdin 
Pitt) the General of the Gallic troops in Sicily. This Di Croissy 
is a suitor for the hand of Armida di Lepanto (Mrs W. West), the 
affianced bride of the late King Conradin; but she repulses him as | 
having been an abettor of those who slew her husband. The Sici- 

lians are impatient under a foreign yoke, and are only waiting for an 
opportunity to revolt. A stranger visits 4rmida, and having gaineck 








her confidence by producing the seak of the late Conradin, informs 
her that a conspiracy is formed, and that the conspirators are to | 
meet that night at the cemetery of the Beraldi family; and he in- | 
vites her to appear among them. This stranger is the Count Mon- 
talba di Visari (Mr Osbaldiston), who has been long a voluntary 
exile from his country. By an interview which takes place at this 
stage of the drama, between Rosalia (Miss Scott), sister of Di 
Croissy, and Rolando di Visari (Mr Elton), son of the Count | 
of that name, we learn that an attachment subsists between 
them, and that he, inspired with the sentiments which are animat- 
ing his countrymen, is about to quit Palermo in search of his 
father. This intention is prevented by the latter presenting him- 
self before him, making himself known, and inviting his son to 
attend the meeting of the conspirators. The next scene is the 
cemetery, and we discover the Count, his son, and a third person, 
Beraldi (Mr Cobham), met to consult. It is proposed by Berald, 


“fally good feeling. 





(who has been proscribed by the government, and has also other 


causes of enmity to it) that the Viceroy and his adherents shall be 
surprised at some festival, and there slaughtered. The Count 
accedes to this proposal, but his son revolts at it, as unworthy of 
a good cause, and proposes instead that pfoclamation shall be made 
to the Sicilians, that relief from a foreign yoke is at hand for them, 
if they have but the spirit to deserve it by joining the standard of 
freedom. Some angry words pass between the parties, the result 
of which is that the Count remains to co-operate with Beraldi, and 
Rolando quits them in disgust. The other confederates here enter, 
and afterwards Armida appears according to her promise. She 
relates to them the proposal made to her by Di Croissy ; and after 
expressing some repugnance, she is induced by her desire of revenge, 
to consent to a suggestion of Beraldi, namely, that she should 
accept the hand of Di Croissy; not with a view really to become 
his wife, but to ensnare him into the appointment of a festival. 
She accordingly accepts the offer of Di Croissy, who at her request 
fixes the time of sounding the Vesper Bell as that of the Bridal ce- 
remony. This sound is the concerted signal at which the conspirators 
are to rush in. Everything takes place according to the wishes of the 
conspirators; Di Croissy is slain by the Count; his adherents are 
defeated and liberty is proclaimed. But the end is not yet. The Count 
and Beraldi meet; the latter relates that there has been treachery ; 
that a spy has been discovered, and that he had interposed to save the 
daughter of Di Croissy. Beraldi further tells him that he sueceeded in 
disarming the traitor, who, in fact, was the Count’s son, and that he 
is then in a dungeon, awaiting judgmment, The conspirators had 
sworn that whoever interposed to save any of the opposite party, 
should himself be considered an enemy. The Count and Beraldi 
proceed to the judgment hall, and Rolando is brought before them. 
He boldly avows the part he took in rescuing Rosalia, glories in it, 
and retorts on his father and Beraldi the charge of treachery. The 
father, not without severe compunction, sentences his son to 
death, in pursuance of his oath; and the proceedings over, he 
descends from the tribunal, and they embrace each other. Rolando 
returns to his dungeon, where he is visited by his father, who has 
provided means for his escape; but Rolando spurns the proposal, 
and declares himself ready to die. At this juncture, a cry is raised 
that the troops of the Duke of Anjou have recommenced the 
attack ; the Count rushes out, first of all telling his son that now 
will be the time for him to shew his fidelity to the good cause. 
Rolando, panting to be among the patriots, and in despair of getting 
released, is here visited by Armida, who enters wounded, bringing 
him a sword and shield, and urging him to join the battle. 
He does so, concealing his face with his helmet. The 
Sicilians again triumph, but Beraldi is mortally wounded and 
dies, but not before he has recognised in the prominent 
champion of the people, the Rolando whom he had falsely suspected, 
and to whom he had all through shown aversion. The crown of 
Sicily is declared vacant, and offered to the Count Montalbi, who 
refuses it, and says it belongs to the unknown knight who by his 
valour had saved the country. He enquires for his son, and is told 
that he cannot be found. The unknown knight now enters, and 
discovers himself; receives from the hands of his father the crown 
of Sicily, and, not less acceptable to him, the hand of Rosalia, 
The wounded Armida assists in conferring the crown, and having 
done so, expires. 

It will be seen that this story is constructed with considerable 
dramatic tact, and also that Venice Preserved and Brutus have been 
present to the mind of the author. We have no room for length- 


_ened criticism on the characters ; that of 4rmida is not a pleasing 


one, and is somewhat exaggerated. Beraldi reminds us of Renault ; 
he is equally suspicious, rather more gloomy, but with more natu- 
The Count is at the best but a weak man, at 
the mercy of circumstances; Rolando is a good example for a 
patriot ; he is right in his objects, and he is equally tenacious as to 
being right in his means. 

The piece was performed with due spirit, and received with una- 


nimous applause. 


Mrs W. West, whom our readers will remember at Drury Lane, 
made her first appearance here in this piece. She will be found an 
acquisition. * 








TO CORRESPONDENTS, 
We shall be happy to avail ourselves of the communication of Junius 
Repivivus respecting Theatrical Monopoly, and of his permission to 


adapt to our columns the size of the other letter that he has favoured us 
with. 
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In the Press, and speedily will be published, 
By EFFINGHAM WILSON, 88 Royal Exchange. 
The Two concluding Volames of 

THE TOUR OF A GERMAN PRINCE, 

WITH A PORTRAIT. Pes 

Contai his route through GERMANY and HOL . 

his Desntitions of the ces aspect of England, and his 

Observations on the Society and Manners of the Metropolis, 
and of other places of fashionable resort. 

*.® These Volumes have been consigned to the Translator 

of the former portion of the work, (which has been so favour. 

ably received) who is preparing them for immediate Publica- 


A NEW EDITION of Vols. I and II, is just Published, price 
18. boards. 
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MISCELLANIES. 

Wuo’s cot tHe Cuorera Morsvus ?—The 
editor of a newspaper had sent down to the 
printer, to be composed, a long article on ‘ The 
Cholera Morbus!’ From its extreme length 
it was divided into six parts, and given to as 
many compositors to ‘ set up.’ Just afterwards, 
a timid gentleman, who had been for many 
weeks past adopting every precaution to prevent 
an attack, came into the office to chat away 
half an hour with the ‘ Reader.’ He had not 
been there more than five minutes, before the 
* reading — entered in great haste, and 
inquired, ‘ Who’s got the Cholera Morbus ?— 
‘1 have’— I have’—‘ I’ve got it,’ loudly 
responded the aforesaid half-a-dozen compo- 
sitors. ‘The devil you have!’ shrieked out 
the timid gentleman in question,’ more dead 
than alive with fear and agitation, ‘ then I’m 
off;’ and, ‘ suiting the action to the word,’ 
he jumped down the first flight of stairs, and 
was clear of the premises in a twinkling. 


= 
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Dramatic Scrotts.—In serious pantomines 
anything that is essential to the plot ts conveyed 
to the audience by means of a scroll, on which 
the words are painted. dn a piece called Koa 
two such scrolls were used—one ‘ The prisoner 
is taken ;’ the other ‘ The prisoner has escaped.’ | 
Unfortunately, the exhibitor, in his hurry, 
showed the /asé¢ scroll instead of the first, thus 
rendering the plot unintelligible. James Browne 
(late of Drury, and then of Liverpool), was | 
very indignant, and rated the actor for not | 
reading the scroll himself before he went on— 
‘a thing,’ said B. ‘ that I or any man of sense 
never would neglect.’ A few nights after, 
playing Three.fingered Jack, Browne had to | 
exhibit a scroll, offering ‘ 500 crowns reward | 
for his head and hand,’ which he is supposed | 
to have seized from the soldiery. He unfurled 
the scroll—a roar of laughter followed, and on | 
examination, he found the affiche he had ex- | 
hibited ran as follows—‘ Asses’ milk sold here.’ | 


Dr Fravkuin’s Parabte AcAnst Perse- | 
cuTion.—And it came to pass after these | 
things, that Abraham sat in the door of his | 
tent, about the going down of the sun. And | 
behold a man bent with age, coming from the | 
way of the wilderness, leaning on a staff. And | 
Abraham arose, and met him, and said unto 
him, Turn in, I praythec, and wash thy feet, 
and tarry all night, and thou shalt arise early in 
the morning, and go on thy way. And the | 
man said, Nay ; for I will abide under this tree. 
But Abraham pressed him greatly: so he 
turned, and they went into the tent : and Abra- 
ham baked unleavened bread, and they did eat. 
And when Abraham saw that the man blessed | 
not God, he said unto him, Wherefore dost | 
thou not worship the most high God, Creator 
of heaven and earth? And the man answered 
and said, I do not worship thy God, neither do 
I call upon his name; for { have made to my- 
self a god, which abideth in my house, and 
provideth me with all things. And Abraham’s 
zeal was kindled against the man ; and he arose, 
aod fell upon him, and drove him forth with 
blows into the wilderness. And God called 
unto Abraham, saying, Abraham, where is the 
stranger? and Abraham answered and said, 
Lord, he would not worship thee, neither 
would he call upon thy name ; therefore have 
I driven him out from before my face into the 
wilderness. And God said, have I borne with 
him these hundred and ninety-eight years, and 
nourished him, and clothed bim, notwithstand- 
ing his rebellion against me; and couldst not 
thon, who art thyself a sinner, bear with him 
oue night ? 
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THEATRICALS FOR THIS EVENING. 


Time at which the P 
Adelphi— Quarter 


i, 


ent-Gard Queen’s—City—7 0’ Clock, 


Drury-lane—Cov , a 
e Seven.—Surrey—Sadler’s Wells—Half-past Siz.——Coburg—Quarter past Siz. 


doors are opened half an hour before the time of commencing. 





DRURY LANE. 


The Opera of 


Rob Roy Maceregor 
Adsped by Mr Peon , 


Diana Vernon ° + Mrs Wood 
Katty ° + « Miss Field 
Mattie , ° - Miss Crawford 
Helen Macgregor - Mrs Faucit 
Sir Frederick Vernon . Mr Younge 
Rashleigh Osbaldistone . Mr. Wallack 
Francis Osbaldiston . Mr Templeton 
en . ° « Mr Perry 
Captain Thornton » Mr Thompson 
Dougal ‘ ‘ . Mr J. Russell 
Major Galbraith - «+ Mr Bedford 
Rob Rey . . . Mr Macready 
Bailie Nicol Jarvie - « Mr Harley 


After whieh, a Grand Christmas Comic Pantomime, 


called 
Harlequin & Little Thumb. 
Little Thum ‘ + Miss Marshall 
Zelinda (afterwardsColumbine) Miss Baseke 


Lorenzo (afterwards Harlequin) Mr Howell 
Count Manfred (aft. Pantaloon) Mr Bartlett 
Scamperini (afterwards Clown) Mr Southby 


Synopsis of the Scenery, 

Scene I. A ram, with View of the Ogre’s 
Castle.—II. A Room in Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.— 
I{[. Splendid Hall in the Ogre’s Castle.—IV. Out- 


| side of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage.—V. Another part 


of the Forest, with Mount AXtna in distance.—VI, 


| Spacious Dining Room in the Ogre’s Castle—VII. 
Waiter-Mill near Canterbury.—VIII. An English , 


Sea-Port.—IX. Milliner’s, Tobacconist’s, and Doc- 
tor’s Shop; arrival of the Cholera Morbus—X. ‘ My 
Lady’s Bed Chamber.’—XI. Woody Landscape and 
Gypsey Tent.— XII. Exhibition of the Gigantic 


Whale.—XIUI[. Exterior of the King’s Theatre.— | 
XIV. Interior of the King’s Theatree—XV. Stan- | 
tield’s Grand Diorama.— XVI. Painter’s House and | 
Grocer’s Shop—X VII. Interior of Artist’s Room.— | 


XVII[. Turnpike Gate and Highgate Tunnell.— 

X!X. Inside of Gaffer Thumb’s Cottage. —XX. The 

Feast of the Fairies. 

Description of the New and Splendid Diorama, De- 
signed and painted by Mr Sranrigtp. 

No 1. the Grand Canal —2. The Church of Santa 
Maria deila Salute —3 The Dogano.—4. St Geor- 
gio Maggiore.—5. The Lido.—6. The Lagunes, at 
Night.—7. The Bridge of Sighs, by Moonlight.— 
8. The Piazza de San Marco. —9. The Ducal 
Palace. 





The Pantomime Every Evening. 
To-morrow, My Own Lover. 
On Tharsday, Love in a Village. 
On Friday, The Brigand ; The Bride of Ludgate. 
On Saturday, A Musical Evtertainmen:. 


ADELPHI. 


Mr Buckstone's Burletta, called 
_ Wictorine. _ 
The principal Charact-rs by Mrs Yates, and Mrs 
Fitzwilliam, Messrs Yates, J, Reeve, Hemming-, 
Buckstone, and O. Smith. 


After which, a New Pantumime, called 











Harlequin and Little 
Columbine ° - Miss Griffiihs 
Harlequin . - Mr Gibson 
Pantaloon 4 - « Mr Brown 
Clown ‘ - . Mr Sanders 
Whirligig . : - Mr King 


To conelude with 
Freaks and Follies. 


QUEEN’S. 


A Dramatic Anecdote, from the French, entitled 








The Female Spy. 
The Characters by Mrs T. Hill, Mr Hooper, Mr 
Attwood, Mr Dillon, Mr Davis, and Mr Norton. 


After which, a Pantomimical dish, entitled 


The World Turned Up-= 
_ gide Down. 

Columbine ° - . Mrs Kirby 

Harlequin . ° - Mr Kirby 

Pantaloon ° + «+ Mr Holleyoak 

Clown ‘ - Mr Hogg 


To conclude with the Melo-Drama, entitled 


The Maid of Genoa. 


Mrs Kirby 


COVENT GARDEN. 


The Musical Drama of 
Old and Young. 








The Four Mowbrays . ~. Miss Poole 
Peggy ‘ Mrs Daly 
Old Wilton - - Mr F. Matthews 
Charles Mowbray + . MrBaker 
Peter ; ° Mr Meadows 
After which, a New Grand Pantomime, called 
Hop o’ My Thumb. 

Little Jack . 2 . Miss Poole 
Columbine. - Miss Davis 
Harlequin . . - MrEller 
Clown . - Signor Paulo 

| Pantaloon . - Mr Turnour 

| Lacqueypatch Mr F, Suttoa 


¢, : 

Synopsis of the Scenery. 

Scene I. Interior of ie Bala.—It. Ogre’s Castle 
| 00 Draig y Can.—III. Brazen Bridge over Dreg y 
| Nan.—1V. Ogre’s Grand Kitchen.—V. Pont y Mo. 
| nach, or the Devil’s Bridge.-—VI. Llwyn of Nannaa, 
|or the Haunted Oak—VII. Brazen Castle.— VIII, 

Ogre’s Vaults of Riches.—1X. Hop o’ My Thumb’; 

| Home, which is transformed into Scene X. Thumb 

Palace.—XI. Llyn Ogwen. — XII. Landscape and 

| Inn; Sign, the Prince of Wales.—XIII. Interior of 
| the Pavilion at Charing-Cross—X1V. Outside of the 

Shop of Tim Telescope, Optician, &c. (by Moon. 

light).——XV. Nabob’s Pleasure Grounds —XVI. A 

Rural Farm, near London. — XVII. Local Cosme. 

rama—X VIII. Gateway of the Public House, the 

Fighting Cocks. — XIX. Launch of the Thunderer 

at Woolwich.—XX. Ilnminated Grove, in which 

Herr Cline will appear on the Tight Rope.—X XI, 

Temple of the Genius of the Harp. 

The Local Cosmorama, (painted by the Messrs 
Guitves) represents the progress of their Majesties 
and Snite, in the Royal Shallop, to the Opening of 
the New London Bridge; comprising the Views 
of Waterloo Bridge, Somerset House, the Temple 
Gardens, Blackfriars Bridge. and the New London 
Bridge, as it appeared on the Ist of August 183], 


To conclude with Mr Pococx’s Melo-Drama of 


The Miller and His Men. 
Claudine, ° Mrs Vining 

Ravina ‘ ‘ Mrs Lovell 

Laurette . ° - Miss P. Horton 
Grindoff ‘ - Mr Farley 

Count Friberg . Mr Baker 

Karl. 7 Mr Meadows 
Lothair ‘ Mr Duruset 





The Pantomime Every Evening. 
To-morrow, Cinderella. 
Oo Thursday, ‘The School for Scandal. 
On Friday, Rob Roy Macgregor. 
On Saturday, Fra Diavolo. 


ROYAL OLYMPIC. 


The Bu letta of 


The Chaste Sa 
Madame Thibaut ste galute. 


Colonel Derville Mr Horn 
After which, 


Gervase Skinner, 











Gervase Skinner » «+ Mr Liston 
Te which will be added, the Burletta of 
ll be Your Second! 
Mr Placid - « Mr Listoa 


To conclude with a new Burlesque Burletta, entitled 
Olympic Devils! | 
° - Madame Vestris 
- Miss Forde 
- Miss Fitzwalter 


SURREY. 
A New Drama, entitled 
The Vesper Bell. 

The Priocipal Characters by Mrs West, Miss 
Scott, Miss Nicol, Messrs Cobham, Elton, D. Pit, 
Osbaldiston, and Mr Ransford. 

After which, 
Mariette. 
Mariette . : Mrs West 
To cones with a New Comic Pantomime, called 
Old Kine C hee 
Columbine : & Mone, 
Harlequin - Mr Honner 


Orpheus 
Eurydice 
Proserpine 














Clown ° : M. H. Grammer 
Pantaloon Mr Asbury 
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